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ABSTRACT 

A pilot study was conducted to examine selected 
noncognitive attributes to determine {1) if there were significant 
differences between norm groups for the attribute measures and the 
sample population, (2) if there were changes in these attributes as a 
result of participation in basic education instruction, (3) the 
association between the noncognitive attributes and independent 
variables, and (4) whether pretest and posttest scores on the 
noncognitive attribute measures could classify subjects as beir 
participants and nonparticipants in the selected adult basic 
education programs, .. In 10 selected communities in North Caroj.^’^' a 
total of 486 disadvantaged adults were pretested and 381 were 
posttested. The data from 343 {279 participants and 64 
nonparticipants) were used in this study- The test battery consisted 
of Rotter’s T-E Scale, Haller’s Work Beliefs Checklist, Rundquist and 
Sletto Minnesota Survey of Opinions {three scales) , Moon and McCann’s 
Scale and McClosky and Schaar's Scale, and Fitts’ Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale- The data were treated by one-way analysis of 
variance, least squares regression technique, and multivariate 
discriminate analysis. Results show: {1) no significant differences 

were detected between participants and nonparticipants 5.n adult basic 
education; (2) independent variables associated with dependent 
variables were participation, sex, reported monthly income, and 
social participation scores; (3) the noncognitive measures were not 
effective in distinguishing participants, {Author/DB) 
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PREFi^CE 



Dr* Moore’s report provides insight into the use of basic educa- 
tion instruction for the modification of the noncognitive (a ttitudinal) 
matrix of disadvantaged adults. Basic education instruction has been 
given the publicity of being a possible ’’cure-all" for getting the dis- 
advantaged into the econoraic mainstream of society. The results of this 
report, even with its limi -ions, call this assumption into question 
and dictate the need for ac tional research into the shaping and influ- 
ence of attitude?] by the disadvantaged adult population. 

Additional research is generated by this report toward assessing 
the state-of-the-art for developing measures of attitudes maintained by 
disadvantaged adults. 

For the researcher, the report presents a promising method of 
analysis through the use of the least squares regression technique. 

One significant feature of the technique permits the researcher to 
examine multiple influences upon the development of attitudes (or other 
variables) toward critical issues in education. 

Without the support and assistance of the North Carolina Community 
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directors, and student personnel officers, this study would not have been 
possible. Special thanks are extended to the citizens of North Carolina 
who part iciLpa ted in the study. 

The Center is indebted to Dr. Allen B. Moore who directed the 
study and to the following members of the panel who reviewed the report: 

Drp William J. Brown, Ed. D., Director of Research, Department 
of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina, Rale '.gh. 

Dr. Joe R. Clary, Ed. D. , Executive Uxiector, State Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Appreciation is also expressed to the following professors of 
North Carolina State University who were consulted during the pre- 
paration of this report : 

Dr* Edgar J. Boone, Ph.D., Professor and Head, Department of 
Adult and Community College Education. 

Dr. Robert J. Dolan, Ph.D., Professor of Adult and Community 
College Education. 

Dr- Charles V. Mercer, Ph,.D., Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology. 

The Center also acknowledges the assistance of Mrs. Sue King, 

Mrs. Rosalie DeBrito, and the entire Center staff. 

John K. Coster 
Director 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



A pilot study was conducted to examine selected noncognitive 
attributes to determine (1) if there were significant differences be- 
tween norm groups for the attribute measures and the sample population, 
(2) if there were changes in these attributes as a result of partici- 
pation in basic education instruction, (3) the association 
between the noncognitive attributes and independent variables, 
and (4) whether pretest and posttest scores on the noncognitive attri- 
bute measures could classify subjects as being participants and non- 
participants in the selected adult basic education programs. 



Data for the study were obtained from 10 selected communities 
in North Carolina. The experimental group in each community consisted 
of approximately 30 individuals who were self-selected to participate 
in adult basic education instruction programs and 10 individuals who 
were randomly selected from each of the community areas to serve as a 
control group. A total of 486 disadvantaged adults were pretested, 
and 381 were posttested. Of the total number of adults tested, the 
data from 343 individuals (279 participants and 64 nonparticipants) 
were used in this study. 



The pretest and posttest battery consisted of the following non- 
cognitive measures: Rotter's I-E Scale as a measure of internal-external 

control; Haller's Work. Beliefs Checklist as a measure of attitudes toward 
work; three scales of the Rundquist and Sletto Minnesota Survey of 
Opinions as a measure of law, education, and economic-conservatism; 

Moon and McCann's Scale and McClosky and Schaar's Scale as measures of 
anomia; and Fitts' Tennessee Self -Concept Snlr* mei^sures of several 
aspects of the self-concept. 

The data were treated by one-way analysis of variance, least 
square;- regression technique, and multivariate disc rircJin ate analysis. 
These analyses were introduced to examine the contriitetlon of the 
■::reatment variation and the variation of other independent -variables 
^o the total variation associated with the difference sc. ores for each 
nf the noncognitive attributes (dependent variable). 



In view of the constraints imposed on the stucy by the low test- 
ratest reliability coefficients for the selected noncognitive measures, 
it is generally held that these results support the fxndings of related 
research on the disadvantaged. Further.^ the study ssinpLe is charac- 
terized as (ll) being more anomic; (2) being more exteim^^lly orientted; 
(3) maimtainlng more beliefs that are associated with <aifficulty in 
adjusting to an urban technological society; (4) havjLvg a higher dis- 
respect for Taw; (5) evidencing a more conservative ,at:i:itude toward 
the American economic system; and (6) reflecting more problems related 
to the self-concept and personal adjustment than the jiorm group popu- 
lations for the standardized noncognitive attribute irmeasures . 
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Specifically, the results of the study are: 



1. No significant differences for the individual noncognitive 
attribute measures were detected from pretest co posttest between adults 
who participated and adults who did not participate in basic education 
instruction. Changes in noncognitive attribute scores, from the time 

of pretest to the time of posttest, were not very great for the two 
groups . 

2. Using a reduced model of the least squares regression tech- 
nique, it was possible to identify independent variables that were 
associated with the several dependent variables (pretest to posttest 
change in noncognitive attribute scores). Independent variables which 
were associated, as measured by frequency of occurrence, include par- 
ticipation (X 2 ), sex (X^) , reported monthly income (X^) , and social 
participation scores (Xjj^^) . There was no definable pattern of relation- 
ship between the independent variables specified above and the dependent 
variab les . 

3. At the time of pretest, approximately 25 of the 28 measures 
of the selected noncognitive attributes were able to distinguish be- 
tween adults classified as participants and nonparticipants. For the 
posttest analysis, only 15 of the 28 measures were able to distinguish 
between the two groups of subjects. 
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intboduction 



In this th® study is introduced by the statement of the 

problem and the framework and literature review. 



Sr.§tement of the Problem 



More than 2^ of the nation's adults who are 25 years of 

age or over have an eighth-grade education and are considered 

to be disadvantage*^ States Office of Education, 1968). They 

have not had the gr the opportunity to obtain the occupational 

or vocational abil^t^-^g h^Oessary for functioning effectively in the 
mainstream of a fr^^ 



O 
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The finding^ ^ (jUtnber of studies (Adair, 1964; Bakke, et al.> 
1954; Bogue, 1964; ^^I'gwning, 1962) characterize the disadvantaged 
adult population if^ the \jpited States by (1) low occupational mobility, 
(2) low geographic > (3) low socio-economic status, (4) a high 

degree of anomia 4 lHP®tion, and (5) attitudes and beliefs that 
tend to isolate tb^tti ^he predominant patterns of the American 

society. In order ti? disadvantaged adults in participating 

more effectively iA ^gCial and economic life, national legislation 
such as (1) the [Education Acts of 1963 (P.L. 88-210), (2) 

the Manpower DevelA^un^c*- Training Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-452), (3) 
the Economic Oppor^hAi-t^/ of 1964 (P.L. 88-452, Part C), (4) the 

Title III of the ^nd Secondary Education Act Amendments of 

1966 (P.L. 89-750) the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 

(P.L. 90-576) has At^^c^ed to provide special educational oppor- 

tunities for this Pt>phl.At<;i,oti. Generally, this legislation has provided 
adults the opportuAl,ry . 

1. Acquire grills in reading, writing and computation,. 

2. Assume A^^pcA^j-ble citizenship roles in society by raising 
their educational 

3. Increas^ Potential for more productive and profitable 

emplo 3 nnent by encoAtg^fA^ active participation in occupational prepara- 
tion through train^d^ gAq retraining for job skills. 

V 

4. Meet an^ their personal and social responsibilities. 

However, de^bf^A interest in adult basic education instruc- 

tion for disadvant^^gd Aq^Jl^;s in the nation, little attention has been 
directed at assess^d^ Program and its effect on producing desirable 
behavioral changes Participants. This lack of attention can be 

noted with regard ;{,mpact of adult basic education instruction 

on continued adult bg^t^^iPation in vocational and technical education, 

1 
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changes in attitudes and value orientations, improved socio-economic 
status, and participation in the activities of the community. 

The present study was directed toward an examination of the 
noncognitive attributes of disadvantaged adults--toward attitudes, 
beliefs, and values of this population. The central problem of the 
study was to ascertain whether participation in adult basic education 
programs induced changes in selected dimensions of the noncognitive 
or affective domain. In addition, however, there was interest in 
(1) comparing the noncognitive behavior of the sample of disadvantaged 
adults with that of norm group populations, (2) comparing the partici- 
pants in approved adult basic education instructional programs with 
nonparticipants in the same communities on standardized measures of 
noncognitive behavior, (3) identifying independent variables — e.g., 
sex, age, and race--which are related to variations in the noncog- 
nitive attributes, and (4) determining whether participation in adult 
basic education programs can be predicted from scores on selected 
instruments designed to measure behavior in the noncognitive domain. 

This study is justified on the basis of the need for assessing 
adult basic education programs and the need to focus more attention - 
dnd resources on the link between basic education and occupational 
education in North Carolina. The assessment or evaluation of. any 
program involved . . the degree of congruence between the objec- 

tives and the actual outcomes” (Coster and Morgan, 1969:11). Evalu- 
ating the changes in adult noncognitive attributes, as a result of 
participating in basic education programs will direct attention to 
the systemic linkages between education and other social institutions, 
especially the "world of work." The National Advisory Committee on 
Adult Basic Education in 1968 specified that there is a national coa- 
cern to direct basic education programs for adults' toward basic edu- 
cation skills, civic participation, jobs, home and family life. The 
Committee states that in order for adults to adjust to modern-day 
society, they need to have a basis. for status and security. There- 
fore, . .emphasis should be placed on employment and the world 

of work as the first step toward status and security" (National 
Advisory Committee, First Annual Report to the President of the United 
States , 1968: 16) , 

The Conceptual Framework and Literature Review 

The point of departure in the development of a conceptual frame 
work for the present study is the work done by sociologists and psy- 
chologists in the noncognitive domain of anomia. More specifically, 
the present study has drawn heavily upon ' the study of adjustment of 
rural people in the. South by Boyd and Morgan (1966) in which investi- 
gation of anomic behavior was given special attention and upon the 
work reported by McClosky and Schaar (1965). This section presents 
a chain of logic in the development of a conceptual framework which 



starts with known quantities regarding the concept of anomia, proceeds 
through an adaptation of the McClosky-Schaar model for anomic behavior, and 
expands the model to deal with a wider range of noncognitive attributes. 

Review of Previous Investigations in Anomia 

Srole conceptualized anomia as a socio-psychological state which 
refers to . . the individual’s generalized, pervasive sense of self- 
to-others distance and self-to-ot.hers alienation at the other pole of the 
continuum" (1956:711). Srole hypothesized that social malintegration, or 
anomia, in individuals is associated with a rejective orientation toward 
out-groups in general and toward minority groups in particular. To test 
his hypothesis, Srole designed five questions to probe for the feelings 
of estrangement from others, confidence in community leaders, belief in 
progress, and confidence in the future (Clinard, 1964). This scale is 
included in Appendix- D. According to Moone (1963:52), 

Srole ’s scale was originally constructed to measure the 
phenomenon variously termed social dysfunction (malintegration) 
or group alienation (demoralization) as internalized into the 
psychological state of an individual rather than as the socio- 
logical condition of a group of a society. 

Tumin and Collins (1959) used the Srole scale to study the rela- 
tionship of anomia to mobility, socioeconomic status and attitude toward 
desegregation in Guilford County, North Carolina. They found that socio- 
economic status and readiness for desegregation are directly related and 
that there is an inverse relationship between anomia and socioeconomic 
status and between readiness for desegregation and anomia. Killian and 
Grigg (1962), using the Srole Scale, reported that the relationship of 
■ social status and degree of urbanism' was not systematically related to 
anomia; socioeconomic status is negatively related to anomia for urban 
Negroes but' not for rural Negroes. 

Simpson and Miller (1963) used the anomia scale developed by 
Srole to study the determinants of anomia variation within class levels. 
They found that anomia was greater for those of low status, that the 
ability to achieve life goals was not associated with anomia, and that 
anomia was greater for mobile individuals than for those individuals 
classified as not mobile in terms of class of destination. In another 
study of the relationship of anomia to socioeconomic status, Rhodes 
(1964) indicated that the relation of socioeconomic status to anomia 
disappeared when the aspiration level was controlled, and the relation- 
ship of anomia to aspiration did not disappear when socioeconomic status 
was controlled. Rhodes also used the Srole anomia measure. In the Tumin 
and Collins, Killian and Grigg, Simpson and Miller and Rhodes studies, 
anomia and its correlates have been studied using respondents generally 
considered to be above the educational attainment level (eighth-grade) 
of the disadvantaged adult. 

Bell (1957) found a significant correlation existing between 
anomia and formal group participation of people of low status (p < .05) . 
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The index of economic status was based on the respondent's occupation 
and education. Anomia scores were also found to be related to the 
independent variable age. The youngest age group (21-39) had a sig- 
nificantly lower. anomia score (p < .001) than the oldest age group 
(65 and over). The respondents for this study were from four Negro 
neighborhoods around San Francisco and were males over 21 years of 
age. A total of 701 interviews were completed. 

A tentative generalization drawn from a study of anomia by 
Meier and Bell (1959:190) was that: 

The evidence argues fairly consistently that in 
American society anomia results when individuals lack 
access to means for the achievement of life goals. Such 
lack of opportunity follows largely as a result of the 
individual's position in the social structure as de- 
termined by such factors as type. of occupation, amount 
of education, income, age, sex, ethnicity, marital status, 
the type and amount of association in both formal and 
informal organizations and in informal groups of friends, 
work associates, neighbors and relatives, and the degree 
of commitment to particular beliefs, attitudes, and values. 

In both the B'3ll (1957) and the Meier and Bell (1959) studies, 
the Srole anomia scale was used as a measure of the socio-psycholLogical 
concept referring to the individual's eunomia-anomia continuum or inter- 
personal alienation. 

Moon and McCann modified the Srole scale using six items to 
measure . . the socio-psychological state of the individual or his 
attitude" (Moon and McCann, 1965:55) . This scale differs from the Srole 
scale by the addition of the statement "things have usually gone against 
me in life" which is concerned with the state of mind of the individual. 

Lewis (1966) used the Moon and McCann scale to measure anomia 
and the relation Between anomia and age, sex, income, and education of 
rural Negroes (N = 827) in 12 small Negro communities in North Carolina. 
He; found a negative relationship between anomia and income, education, 
and age. No significant relationships were detected between age and 
anomia when income was controlled. Further, anomia and age were nega- 
tively related when controlling for education in the higher education 
dlth-grade and higher) groups. 

McClosky and Schaar (1965:32) examined substantive beliefs (non- 
cognitive attributes) and stated that: 

Individuals whose beliefs deviate widely from those 
commonly held are not likely to be whody accepted into the 
community, for extreme views typically express, implicitly 
or explicitly, rejection not only of the /commonly held 
beliefs but also of those who hold them,. Thus, deviant be- 
liefs constitute barriers to effective interaction and 



therefore to the kind of learning that requires close and 
repeated ■ association with others. 

The authors report a high association between extreme beliefs 
and anomia (*'anomy*') . For the national sample, 70 percent or more of 
the individuals scored high on the anotqia scale (low 0-2, medium 3-5, 
and high, 6-9) and scored high on scales measuring left and right wing 
attitudes, whereas 50 percent or more of the individuals scoring low on 
the anomia scale scored low on the extreme attitudes scales. Based on 
this study, McClosky and Schaar (1965:29) suggest that anomia may be 
regarded as a by-product of the socialization process, "... a sign 
of the failure of socialization and of the means by which socialization 
is achieved: namely,' communication, interaction and learning," 

The Basic Model for the Study 

The basis for the systematic framework of this study was a con- 
ceptual model developed by McClosky and Schaar (1965) which has been 
modified for the population being investigated. A review of the 
McClosky and Schaar (1965) model, cited in this section, is directly 
concerned w;ith how feelings of anomia emerge as a result of inter- 
ference with learning the norms, attitudes, and beliefs of the American 
society. 

McCibsky and Schaar (1965:19), in their investigation of the 
psychological dimensions of anomia ("anomy") , conceptualized anomia as 
a: 

State, of mind, a cluster of attitudes, beliefs and feelings 
in the minds of individuals. Specifically, it is the feeling 
that the world and oneself are adrift, wandering, lacking in 
clear rules and stable moorings. The anomic feels literally 
de-moralized; for him the norms governing behavior are weak, 
ambiguous and remote. The core of the concept is the feeling 
of moral emptiness. ' 

The conceptual schema for investigating anomia, according to McClosky 
and Schaar (1965), is illustrated as follows: 




The authors stress that this model goes beyond the traditional schema 
which is used by many sociologists to study the conditions of normless- 
ness — that of a social condition that leads to a psychological state 



of mind in the individual, resulting in deviant behavior. The basic 
propositions undergirding the conceptual schema are that (1) the norms 
of society are learned, (2) anomic feelings are learned, and (3) what- 
ever interferes with learning the norms of society tends to increase 
anomic feelings among its members. 

The personality dimensions — the factors that impair learning 
and socialization — are divided into three categories (McClosky and 
Schaar, 1965:21): 

(1) cognitive factors that inf luence one's ability to 
learn and understand; (2) emotional factors that tend to 
lower one's ability to perceive reality correctly; and (3) 
substantive beliefs and attitudes that interfere with suc- 
cessful communication and interaction. 

Cognitive factors include formal schooling, one's orientation 
toward and participation in intellectual and cultural activities , the 
respondent's knowledge of some basic features of the political and 
social system, the respondent's belief in mysticism, and an acqui- 
escence measure — 19 pairs of contradictory items. Ho : "Persons with 
low cognitive capacity will be more susceptible to anomy than persons 
with high cognitive capacity" (McClosky and Schaar, 1965:21). 

Emotional factors include inflexibility, anxiety, low ego 
strength, and generalized aggression. Ho: "Some psychic states reduce 
one's ability to interact and, therefore, prevent one from becoming 
well acquainted with society's norms and values, . . (McClosky 
and Schaar, 1965:21). 

Substantive beliefs and opinions include totalitarianism, facism 
and left and right wing orientations. Ho; '^Persons who fail to learn 
the dominant values of a group, or who hold beliefs and opinions not 
widely shared, are not likely to be well received by group members" 
(McClosky and Schaar, 1965:22). 

The data for the McClosky and Schaar (1965) report were obtained 
from two samples. Oiie was conducted in Minnesota (MB, 1955, N = 1,082) 
and the other was a National sample (PAB, 1958 N = 1,484) drawn by the 
Gallup Poll. In both samples the questionnaire was explained to the 
respondent and then left to be returned to the researchers. This is a 
deviation from standard questionnaire procedures that was considered 
necessary by the researchers because of the length and content of the 
instrument. It is assumed that both samples were obtained by random 
selection since no reference is made to the sampling schema utilized . 

The agree-disagree questions on the nine-item scale are scored 
1 or 0 'With scores ranging from nine (9) to zero (0). Respondents 
scoring 6— 9 are considered highly anomic, scores of 3—5 indicate medium 
anomic conditions , and scores of 0—2 indicate low anomic conditions. 

The nine— item scale developed by McClosky and Schaar is listed in 
Appendix E. 
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The correlations of the different scales, for the three sub- 
divisions of personality factors, with anomia are reported by the authors 
as follows. With respect to cognitive factors, for the National survey 
(PAB) , education and intellectuality are negatively correlated with 
anomia, whereas acquiescence is positively correlated with anomia. The 
Minnesota survey (MB) detected negative correlations for anomia and 
education, intellectuality, and awareness and positive correlations 
for mysticism and acquiescence with anomia. Emotional . factors on both 
the PAB and MB surveys show negative correlations for anomia and life 
satisfaction, dominance, and social responsibility. Additionally, for 
the MB survey, self-confidence was negatively correlated with anomia. 
Positive correlations with anomia for both surveys included inflexibility, 
anxiety, ego strength, and aggression. Substantive beliefs and opinions 
on both the PAB and MB surveys show negative correlations for tolerance 
and faith in people. Positive correlations with anoirda were determined 
for totalitarianism, facism, left and right wing opinions, Calvinism, 
elitism-unequalitarianism, and ethnocentrism. 

The authors conclude that deficient cognitive capacity is directly 
related to bewilderment and the perceived incoherence in value systems. 
Emotional factors such as anxiety, hostility, and aggression tend to 
distort perceptions , of the social reality; that is, fears and uncertaimtiias 
of respondents are reflected in. a perception of the world as hostile. The 
holding of extreme views prevents respondents from being accepted into 
groups and group interaction, which is a hindrance to successful sociali- 
zation, i.e. , learning the accepted norms of society. 

Limitations of the study include too much data for adequate inter- 
pretation; that is, if smaller clusters of factors were investigated fior 
their relationship with anomia, more adequate interpretations could be 
made. Further, the authors do not investigate the social-cultural con- 
ditions as specified in their model. It is assumed that ; they have 
omitted this dimension as a result of the previous research on anomia 
by sociologists. 

The Conceptual Model for the Study . . 

The McClosky and Schaar (1965) model has been expanded for the 
present study and is presented below. The model is comprised of six 
interrelated factors which will be discussed in the following section. 




The generalizations or propositions which undergird the expanded 
model are taken from Dolan (1969), who states that: 

1. Man is a social being who finds it necessary to meet 
his needs through relationships with others. 

2. As a social being, man is thus an organized being who 
develops social systems through which he may adequately meet 
his needs. 

3. As such, all interaction occurs within the context of 
the social system: 

a. Interaction involves two or more people reciprocally 
influencing each other's ways of thinking, feeling 
and acting. 

b. Interaction is toward ar^sntives. 

c. Man is motivated to expesd. energy to achieve objectives. 

d. Interaction ts normatiws=iy regulatsd. 

4. Social systems rapxesent org^xzed patt:e 2 :ns of behavior that 
exhibit to some degree order, reguTsrrtty, predimtability, stability 
and social integration. 

5. Social systems are in a constant state of change. 

These five propositions are descriptive of general features of all social 
systems and serve as a basis for the following discussion. 

Social-Cultural Conditions and Individual Attributes 



The past and present social-cultural conditions in the individual's 
environment involve his adjustment or socialization to the normative struc 
ture in which he lives. Excluding those inherent factors of sex, age, and 
race, the attributes of individuals have been influenced by the degree of 
adjustment which has been experienced. 

In a study of adults in the rural South, Mangalamy et al . (1962) 
define adjustment (cited by Moon and McCann, 1966:6): 

... a dynamic state in which the actors in a given 
meaningful interactional system are able to live in relation 
to other members of their significant membership group, satis- 
fying their basic needs, fulfilling the responsibilities of 
their major roles, and realizing the value ends of the system 
while maintaining the identity and integrity of the actors' 
individual selves. 



Adjustment is both a process and a condition. It is the process 
of attaining a "state" or relationship of "harmony" or "equilibrium" 
between the individual and his environment and the condition of having 
reached such a goal (Pear , 1964) . Adjustment to social situations is 
influenced by the individual’s interaction with family, peers, his per- 
ception of the situation, and the social forces that may interfere 
with these factors. Thus, the nature of the adult's adjustment to a 
new or changing social environment depends on whether or not the adult 
is satisfied or dissatisfied with his environment (Eaton, 1947). 

The process of adjustment involves social learning cet sociali- 
zation — the life-long process of learning the norms , attitudes, and 
beliefs of a culture. Elder (1968: 353) conceptualizes socialization 
as : 



. . . the transmission of cuiltural traditions, new 
knowledge and values , the development of skills and the 
utilization of training techniques to ensure appropriate 
learning. 

Further, Broom and Selznick (1963) point out that through the socializa- 
tion process society teaches its members what they need to know in order 
to function effectively. They state that: ‘socialization -inculcates basic 
disciplines, instills aspirations, and teaches .social roles and skills 
which provide the individual with a basic preparation for participation 
in adult activities. Individual attributes which affect this partici- 
pation are education, residence location, employment status, employment 
prestige, income, and social participation. 

McClosky and Schaar (1965) and Boyd and Morgan (1966) point out 
that successful socialization is the key to successful adjustment. 
According to Horton and Hunt (1964) , successful socialization takes place 
when the individual adopts the -norms, goals, and culture of his environ- 
ment. That is, "he internalizes the norms of his culture so that he 
automatically and mechanically acts in the expected manner most of the 
time" (Horton and Hunt , 1964:160). Therefore, when new problems and 
issues are encountered by the individual adult, new or altered roles 
must be learned and old roles discarded. 

Basic education instruction . The intervening variable, basic 
education instruction, is assumed to be the major element effecting 
change in the noncognitive attributes of the disadvantaged adults in the 
study. Basically this type of instruction is literacy training involving 
teaching adults who do not perform at the eighth-grade education level 
how to read, write, and make elementary computations. It should be 
pointed out that other intervening variables could be substituted in 
the place of basic education instruction and have an effect on the 
change and development of individual noncognitive attributes. 

Noncognitive attributes . To clarify noncognitive attributes in 
the study, the concepts of norms, values, attitudes, and beliefs will be 
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discussed in this subsection. This discussion will strengthen the theo- 
retical considerations of the conceptual model used in the study. 

Norms: Bertrand (1967:28) describes norms as being "internauLized 

in individuals through a long socialiization process." Further, orderli- 
ness of behavior is brought about by respecting norms and the following 
universal elements of : 

1. FolTsways or commonly accepted rules of conduct which do not 
have a compulsive or "msist" status™. 

2. Mores or "must" behaviors,, which are strictly enforced. 

3. Laws that codify and reintorce the mores and control behevior 
outside the scope of the mores. 

Thus, norms can be characterized as being the smallest unit in the .actor- 
related units »f social structure (JBertrand, 1967); as being compasisd of 
two parts, goals and means; as having a value determined by a reference 
group; and, according to Cuber (195n) , as being a statement of the ::=ourse 
that action should follow, not a description of action tiiSit actually 
occurs . 

Values: Generally, values are used in the social sciences to 

denote any object, need, attitude, or desire. Thomas and Znaniecfci (1927: 

21) state that a social value is "understood to be observable and experi- 
enced by members of a social group." Further, Parsons (1951:12) describes 
a value as being a "criterion or standard for selecting alternatives from 
among elements of a social system." 

According to Williams (1960), there are approximately 15 major value 
orientations maintained by a large number of the people. in the United 
States. Thfese values are not universally accepted by all individuals, 
but they are a collection of the "dominant themes from the many important 
regional, class and other intracultural variations" (Williams, 1960:415). 

The values of specif ic importance to the proposed study are; achievement 
and success, activity and work, external conformity, science and secular 
rationality, and individual personality. 

Attitudes: Allport (1935:810), a psychologist, defines an attitude 

as being "a mental and neural state of readiness , organized through experi- 
ence, . exerting a directive or dynamic influence upon the individual's 
response to all objects and situations to which it is related." Similarly, 
Krech and Crutchfield (1948:152) state that an attitude is an "enduring 
organization of motivational, emotional, perceptual and cognitive pro-r 
cesses with respect to some aspect of the individual's world." Attitudes 
can be shown to be enduring since they can be transported to new situa- 
tions, but . they can also change through experiences in these new situa- 
tions. 

The attitudes that disadvantaged adults possess prior to participating 



in basic education instruction are subject: to change as a result of this 
new experience. The magnitude and direction, or orientation, of change 
are tuf major importance to the proposed study. Mager (1568:15) describes 
the orientation of attitudes, the individual's positive ~nd negative 
evaluations, as follows: 

When we tag someone as having a "favorable attitiuie''’ 

(or positive attitude) , we are predicting some term c£ 
moving toward responses, and this prediction is basei on 
some "moving toward" behavior already seen. Conversral^, 
tagging a person as having a "negative attitude" is pna- 
dicting moving away from responses , and that predictrom is 
based on some "moving away from" behavior already observed. 

Beliefs: Beliefs are the latent and manifest opinions held by 

individuals or groups that help shape their attitudes whicrn, in turn, 
influence their behavior. Loomis (1960:11) defines beli^^s as "formu- 
lations of what is thought about the universe, its objeccts and rela- 
tions." Further, Rokeach (lESS, 1968:450) states that beliefs are 
simple propositions, conscious or unconscious, inferred rrom what a 
person says or does. Therefore, beliefs are the mental images an indi- 
vidual has about his environment. These images form forces which influ- 
ence the behavior of an individual as he acts and interacts in his social 
environment. Beliefs, then, are the guiding, directing, and motivating 
conditions that maintain balance in the patterned behavior of individuals. 

From this discussion of norms, values, attitudes and beliefs, it 
follows that the processes of social adjustment and socialization influ- 
ence the individual and what he learns about his environment. Thus, the 
individual's formation of noncognitive attributes about his culture . 
affects his adjustment to a changing society, ar.d any interference with 
these noncognitive factors creates a tendency for the individual to be- 
come disoriented. 

Altered individual behavior . The final product of this schema is 
the altered behavior of the individual, which is assumed to be a result 
of the influence of the elements discussed in the model. This behavior 
has a dynamic and reciprocal effect on the individual attributes and 
social-cultural conditions and continues to influence the individual's 
noncognitive attributes. 

The Selected Noncognitive Attributes 

This section delineates the noncognitive attributes that were 
selected for the study, pursuant to the conditions described in the con- 
ceptual framework. The criteria that were applied in the selection of 
the attributes were (1) the congruency of the attributes with the intent 
of national legislation which led to the development of educational pro- 
grams for disadvantaged adults and (2) the availability of standardized 
instruments to measure the attributes. 
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The intent of the legislation is that educational programs for 
disadvantaged adults should assist the members of the target population 
in (1) assuming citizenship roles, (2) increasing their economic pro— 
ductivity„ and (3) modifying attitudes and personal characteristics. 

Thus, the batrery of attribute measures was selected to include measures 
of attitudes toward work, measures of generalized attitudes, and measures 
of perscmal characteristics, including feelings of helplessness (i.e-i , 
anomia), feelings of control over environments (i.e., internal-external 
control), and self "Concept (perceptxon of self). These concepts and the 
instruments of measurement are presented ip the subsections that follow. 

Internal-external control . The construct of internal-external 
control df reinforcement was formulated by Rotter (1954) as a function 
of social learning theory and is measured by the Rotter I— E Scale. 
Internal-external control (Rotter, 1966) refers to an attribute of the 
individual by which he can be described as internal — i.e., he believes 
that he has control over his environment, or external — i.e., he believes 
that he lacks control over his environment. The external individual per- 
ceives the outcome of events as being the result of luck, chance, or fate, 
which is not influenced by his behavior (Peters, 1968). 

Peters (1968) conducted a study in a correctional institution to 
determine the effect of internal-external control on retention of control- 
relevant information — that is, information which is perceived to be of 
use in controlling one's environment — and to investigate differences among 
prison inmates in their participation in occupational education programs. 

Results of Peters’ (1968) experiment supported the thesis that 
internal subjects retain more information than external subjects; however, 
the relevancy of the information did not make any significant difference. 

A significantly larger proportion of the inmates classified as internal 
participated in occupational education programs than did inmates classi- 
fied as external. These findings supported those of Seeman and Evans 
(1962), Seeman (1963, 1966), Rotter (1966) , and Davis and Phares (1967). 

The only difference was that the type of information, control-relevant or 
noncontrol-relevant, was not a major factor in achievement scores. Peters, 
however, indicated that this could be due to the short period of the treat- 
ment or to the fact that prisoners tend to perceive all information on 
parole as control-relevant information. 

In the Seeman and Evans (1962) study, two groups of tuberculosis 
patients (N = 887) were matched on socioeconomic status and hospital experience 
but were different in their feeling of control of environment as measured 
by their I— E Scale scores. After the patients took the I— E Scale, they 
were given another objective test dealing with tuberculosis itself, its 
effective treatment, how it is contracted, and its communicability. The 
findings of the study showed that hospitalized tuberculosis patients with 
high I-E Scale scores had less objective knowledge about their own con- 
dition and were less inclined to participa.te in activities to gain infor- 
mation than those patients with low I-E Scale scores. 
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Seeraan (1962) replicated the study in a prison in Chillicothe, 
Ohio. The prisoners were first administered the I-E Scale, followed 
by the presentation of information about prison life, factors influ- 
encing parole, and news from outside the prison. After a period of six 
weeks, the prisoners were tested to determine if they had retained any 
of the previous information. Those prisoners who were more internal 
knew more parole-relevant information than those who were more external. 
The correlation between internal-external control and parole learning 
was -.23, a coefficient that is not high but is statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Seeraan (1966) repeated this study in Sweden, A random sample of 
558 male workers was drawn from the official government register for the 
city of Malrao. The subjects were tested for the level of internal- 
external control and for their political knowledge. Seeraan (1966) re- 
ported partial correlation coefficients between I-E scores and political 
knowledge for both manual and nonraanual workers. The correlations were 
low, -.21 and -.15, but statistically significant beyond the .01 level. 

Attitudes toward, work . The measures of attitudes toward work 
(Haller, 1957) are based upon an index of value orientations concep- 
tualized by Tonnies (1887) as Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaf t . These are 
ideal constructs which do not exist as such in the empirical world. 
Tonniss used them to describe two successive stages of social develop- 
ment. The Gemeinschaft- type individual’s will, wants, and needs are 
subordinate to those of the community or group. These relationships 
are characterized as being ". . . ends in and of themselves, they are 
spontaneous and affective and they are the outcome of interaction be- 
tween status-roles such as mother and child . . . which traditionally 
or out of habit provide these qualities" (C. P. Loomis in Dictionary of 
the Social Sciences , 1964:281). Gesellschaft groups are characterized 
by the individual’s interests being more important than community 
interests. Gemeinschaft groups, over time, become Gesellschaf t-like 
in that they exhibit relationships characterized by ". . , less and less 
attachment to any community but more and more by contract to some asso- 
ciation" (Roucek and Warren, 1967:245). 

These ideal constructs have been compared to Durkheim’s (The 
Social Division of Labor , 1893) conceptualization of social solidarity. 
However, the importance of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft to the proposed 
study is that they are broadly applicable to modern-day terms of "rural 
and urban" (Redfield, 1941) and "nonindustrialized and industrialized" 
(Faunce, 1968) social environments. 

The selection of the 44 items, which make up the six subscales 
of the MSU Work Beliefs Checklist "... was based on . . . theory and 
empirical studies which attempt to explain two more or less opposing 
systems of value orientations to life and human actions" (DeHoyos, 1961: 
55). The assumption underlying the development of these six scales is 
(Hodgkins, 1961:32): 
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those subjects who agree with questions, identified as 
reflecting the proper work attitude for successful economic 
advancement in urban life, will have much higher probability 
of success in a given urban work situation . . . this assump- 
tion of relationship extends only to an adolescent population 
and is not necessarily true for adult groups. 

These scales measure orientations toward work, structured time, physical 
mobility, change, internal-external control, and deferred gratification. 

De Hoyos (1961) used the MSU Checklist to study the occupational 
and educational levels of aspiration of Mexican-American youth. The 
sample included junior and senior high school youths in eight schools in 
Lansing, Michigan. De Hoyos concludes that the members of the sample 
appear to be adopting the achievement values of the dominant group 
(American society) as measured by their scores on the MSU Work Beliefs 
Checklist; that is, they seem to accept the positive evaluations for 
subscales B, C, D, F, and internal determination, and they believe that 
work has expressive value (Subscale A of Appendix B) . 

In 1962, Haller and Wolff reported on a study of the personality 
orientation of farm, village, and urban boys in Lenawee County, Michigan. 
They used the MSU Work Beliefs Checklist as one of their instruments. 

The results of this study state that differences between farm and urban 
boys are detectable for subscales WBC and WBE. Important residence by 
status interaction differences between farm and urban boys are noted for 
subscales WBB, WBC, and WBF. However, in 1965, Haller and Wolff revised 
their findings for the interaction of residence by status, stating that 
the relationship for subscale WBF is the only important difference' still 
tenable. 

Haller and Miller (1963) report that the MSU Checklist is slightly 
correlated with their Occupational Aspiration Scale. The specific corre- 
lations for the six subscales are discussed in the Methodology section 
under Operational Definition and Measurement of Variability. 

The MSU Work Beliefs Checklist has been used exclusively on high 
school age youths between the ages of 14 and 17. However, the implica- 
tions from the various studies suggest that the scale might be applicable 
to disadvantaged adults in the rural and urban South. 

Attitudes toward law, education and economic conservatism . The 
Minnesota Survey of Opinions was developed by Ei A. Rundquist and R. F. 
Sletto and published in Personality in the Depression , 1936, by the 
University of Minnesota Press. These Likert- type scales were designed 
to ". . . measure the effects of the depression on the personality and 
family life of young people" (Rundquist and Sletto, 1936:1). Six 
separate scales were developed to measure attributes related to morale, 
feelings of inferiority, family adjustment, attitudes toward law,, 
economic conservatism, and the value of education. In addition, a 
general adjustment scale was developed from items of the six scales. 
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The question of interest was (Rundquist and Sletto, 1936:1): 

Can unemployment alone produce unfavored personality 
manifestations, and if not, what are the other circumstances 
that are associated with such manifestations? 

The different scales of the Minnesota Survey of Opinions were 
administered to four main groups: high school seniors, university 

sophomores, evening class students, and day class unemployed students. 
According to Rundquist and Sletto (1936:3-4): 

The six scales were administered to 560 University of 
Minnesota stjidents, of whom 200 were in the elementary 
sociology class, 200 were in the General College psychology 
class, 100 were law freshmen, and 60 were students receiving 
federal aid; to 1,024 persons in the night school classes in 
the Adult Education Department , of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools; to 412 in the special classes for unemployed super- 
vised by the same department; to 642 high school seniors and 
71 high school juniors; to 21 high school teachers; and to 
52 men on the rolls of the Minneapolis Department of Public 
Relief. In all, the scales were administered to approximately 
3,000 individuals. Elimination of incomplete papers reduced 
the total number of students to 2,882. 



The differences for employed : and unemployed groups of men and 
women were a major factor in developing these scales. The results of 
this study (N = 2,882) indicate- that important differences between groups 
are detectable for the general adjustment, morale, economic-conservatism, 
and inferiority scales. However, the fact that no important differences 
between groups were detected for the education scale could be due to 
chance alone or to the characteristics of the population. A discussion 
of the validity and reliability of the law, education, and economic- 
conservatism scales will be presented in the Methodology section con- 
cerned with the operational definitions and measurement of variability. 

Moon and McCann Anomia Scale . The dependent variable, anomia, 
as used in this study, refers to an internalized psychological state of 
an individual (Lewis, 1966). Anomia is a concept that describes an 
individual's feelings of hopelessness or normlessness . The anomic per- 
son is unable to cope with new situations and tends to reject social 
values. This scale has been discussed in detail in the preceding sec- 
tion. 

McClosky and Schaar Anomia Scale . This scale was used to measure 
anomia ". . .as a state of mind, a cluster of attitudes, beliefs, and 
feelings in the minds of individuals" (McClosky and Schaar, 1965:19). 

The preceding discussion of the basic model for the study examines this 
scale in detail. 



Self-concept . Studies by Klausner (1953) and Hawk (1967) showed 
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that the self-concept is more homogeneous among members of the same 
socioeconomic status groups, with the disadvantaged having a lower 
self-concept. This conclusion has been supported by Carroll (1945) 
and Battle and Rotter (1963), who characterize the self-concept of 
disadvantaged youths by low self-esteem, self— deflation, and self— 
depreciation. 

The effects of racial segregation on the self-concept of Negro 
adolescents in a southern community was the focus of a study conducted 
by Williams and Byars (1968). The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale was 
administered to, 134 Negro and 176 Caucasian senior high school students 
Williams and Byers (1968:120) concluded; 

. . . that the Negro students were low in- self-confidence, 
defensiv>^ in their self-descriptions, confused concerning their 
self-identity, and similar in their performance to neurotic and, 
psychotic individuals. Negro students attending integrated 
schools did not differ significantly from those in segregated 
settings. 

The Negro students did differ significantly, however, from Caucasian 
students on the subscales for Moral— Ethical Self, Personal Self, Social 
Self, Self-Criticism, Personality, Integration, Personality Disorder, 
and Psychosis. The level of significance was p .05. 

Roth (1954), Combs (1964) , and Williams and Cole (1968) con- 
ducted studies to determine the association between students'; self- 
concept and school achievement. All three studies indicated that self- 
concept is related to school achievement. Combs (1964:50) , in de- 
scribing the underachievers, stated that in comparison to achievers 
they: ■ 

saw themselves as less adequate, 

' saw themselves as less acceptable to others, 

- saw their peers as less ahceptable, 
saw adults, as less acceptable, 

showed an inefficient and less effective approach to problems, 
and showed less freedom and adequacy of emotional expression. 

Thus , it appears that each individual * s self-concept is learned 
through socialization and social interaction and that future learning 
under appropriate conditions may cause an "adjustment" of the self- 
concept as well . as of other noncognitive attributes . ' si’ 

Articulation of the Proposed Model 

The factor of major importance to the proposed study is the 
altered individual behavior assumed to be a result of changes in non— 
cognitive attributes. These changes in noncognitive attributes are 
considered to be a result of participation in basic education instruc- 
tion at the selected institutions. The social-cultural conditions and 



individual attributes influence each other, suggesting the need for ad- 
justment to a changing society by disadvantaged adults. These elements 
also influence the individual's cognitive and noncognitive attributes, 
which, in turn, are assumed to have an effect on his behavior. Con- 
comitant with the effect that these elements have upon the individual's 
behavior is the reciprocal influence of this behavior on the social- 
cultural conditons and individual attributes . 

In the study, it is assumed that the past and present social- 
cultural conditions and individual attributes are not controllable but 
are "givens" in the investigation. These "givens," therefore, impinge 
upon the assumption that basic education instruction will change se- 
lected noncognitive attributes of adults and result in altered individual 
behavior . 

Statement of the Rationale 

The preceding review of literature permits the formulation of a 
statement of. the rationale based on the conceptual . model. That is* it 
is assumed that the legislation providing basic education instruction for 
disadvantaged adults is an attempt to modify the information inputs for 
these individuals in order to improve their adjustment process and eco- 
nomic condition in a technologically oriented society,, The adjustment 
process is then assumed to affect the noncognitive attributes of the 
disadvantaged adults. 

Support for the assumption that communications , interactions, and 
inf ormation inputs facilitated by basic education instruction do, in fact, 
affect the noncognitive attributes of adults is cited in relation to 
group participation (McKeachie and Doyle, 1966), communicative source 
(Katz and Lazarsfeld, 1955, and Klapper, 1960), receipt of new informa- 
tion (Sherif, Sherif , and Nebergall, 1965), interference with learning 
the norms, values, and beliefs of society (McClosky and Schaar, 1965), 
and reference groups (Siegel and Siegel, 1965). 

In this study, basic education instruction consists of literacy 
training, involving teaching adults whodo not perform at the eighth- 
grade education level how to read, write, and make elementary computa- 
tions. It should be pointed out that other intervening variables could 
be substituted in the place of basic education ins true t ion and have an 
effect on the change and development of Individual noncognitive attributes . 

Qbj ectives of the Study 



The specific research objectives for this study were: 

1, To compare the study sample of disadvantaged adults to norm 
group populations on selected noncognitive attributes. 
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2. To compare the changes in the noncognitive attributes of 
adults who participated with those of adults who did not participate 
in the basic education instruction at the selected institutions. 

3. To identify important independent variables that are asso- 
ciated with the changes in the noncognitive attributes of adults who 
participate in the basic education instruction at the selected insti- 
tutions. 

4. To determine if participation in. adult basic education pro- 
grams can be predicted .from scores on selected instruments designed to 
measure selected noncognifive attributes. 



O 
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METHODOLOGY 



This chapter presents the methodological information and basis for 
analyzing the data. The ^napter includes a description of the population 
and sample, a comparison of the sample studied with the population, 
definitions of the independent and dependent variables examined, the 
procedure for collecting the data, and the design of the study. 



Population and Sample 



Ten community colleges and technical institutes in North Carolina 
were selected for the study. A map showing the location of these insti- 
tutions is found on page 20. In North Carolina, adult basic education 
programs are conducted in community colleges or technical institutes 
under the overall direption of the Director of Adult Education in North 
Carolina Department of Community Colleges, The ten institutions were 
selected in cooperation with the Director of Adult Education to repre- 
sent diverse economic, social, and demographic characteristics of the 
state. 



Each institution selected.was requested to organize three adult 
basic education classes for disadvantaged adults in the communit^r, and 
each class was to enroll approximately 10 students per class. The par- 
ticipiints in the standard approved adult basic education classes con- 
stituted the "experimental” . group for the study, Altogethex- , 381 adults 
x^ere enrolled in the program and were pretested. This number was reduced 
to 279 participants because of attrition and failure to nupply usable 
instruments. 

A sample of nonparticipants was selected from each community 
served by the community, college or technical institute to serve as the 
"control” group for the study. The. nonparticipants were selected at 
random from lists of disadvantaged adults available to the institutions. 
The original sample included 105 nonparticipants who were pretested. The 
sample subsequently was reduced to 64 because: of attrition and refusal to 
complete the posttestw 

A comparison (Table 1) was made between the sample studied and 
the total number of adults enrolled in basic education instruction during 
the spring quarter of 1969 at the 54 institutions in the North Carolina 
community college system. There is a difference between groups for em- 
ployment status and no differences for sex and race. 
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Table 1 



Comparison of the Study Sample of Adults (N = 343) and the 
Total Number of Adults (N =7,401) enrolled in basic 
Education Instruction in North Carolina in the 
Spring of 1969 





Sample 


Total Population' 


Variable 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Sex 










Males 


127 


45.5 


3,538 


47.8 


Females 


152 


54.5 


3,863 


52.2 


Total 


279 


100.0 


7,401 


100.0 


Q 3 with 1 df = 0.0862 


N.S. 


Critical 


Region = 


3.84 


Race 










White 


74 


26.5 


2,296 


31.1 


Black 


205 


73.5 


5,105 


68.9 


Total 


279 


100.0 


7,401 


100.0 


X^ with 1 df =2.82 


N.S. 


Critical Region = 


3.84 


Employment 










Employed Full Time 


191 


68.5 


3,452 


46.7 


Not Employed Full Time 


88 


31.5 


3,949 


53.3 


Total 


279 


100.0 


7,401 


100.0 


2 

X with 1 df = 54.52 

• UD 




Critical 


Region = 


3.84 



^Data from North Carolina Department of Community Colleges, 
Raleigh. 
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Operational Definitions and Measurement 
of Variability 



Internal-External Control 

The internal-external scale published by Rotter (1965) was the 
instrument selected to measure the dependent variable c-f internal- 
external control. This is a forced-choice scale and is largely the 
work of the late Professor Shepard Liverant^ Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. The final version of the scale, refined through 
several item analyses, includes 23 items which offer alternatives be- 
tween internal and external control interpretation of various events. 

The scale is designed to measure the individual’s belief about the 
nature of his environment and his expectations about how reinforcement 
is controlled. The score range is from zero to 23, with the lower score 
indicating internality and the higher score indicating externality. Scale 
items appear in Appendix A. 

Franklin (1963) reports a reliability coefficient of .69 for 
Rotter’s I-E Scale using the Spearman-Brown formula on data obtained 
from a national stratified sample of 1,000 males and females. Peters 
(1968) reports a reliability coefficient of .64, using the split— half 
method for a sample of 78 Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) 
trainees enrolled in ABE classes and a test-retest reliability coef- 
ficient of .76 for the second testing of the same group. These coef- 
ficients compare favorably with the reliability estimates obtained by 
other researchers who had used the I— E Scale. 

. MSU Work Beliefs Checklist 

The MSU Work Beliefs Checklist developed by A. 0. Haller and re- 
ported in the MSU Technical Bulletin No. 288, 1963, consists cf 44 items. 
This scale is divided into six scales to measure different attitudes 
about worko These agree-disagree response scales measure orientations 
toward work, structured time, physical mobility , change, internal- 
external control and deferred gratification. The specif ic scales are 
defined as ; 

BVA Belief that work has expressive (intrinsic) vs. instrumental 
value . 

EVB Positive vs. negative evaluation of structured time. 

BVC Positive vs. negative evaluation of physical mobility. 

BVD Positive vs. negative evaluation of change. 

BVE Belief in internal vsn external determination of events. 

BVF Positive vs. negative evaluation of deferred gratification. 

The scores for scale BVA range from eight (8) to zero (0) with the 
higher scores reflective of individuals believing that work has expressive 
(intrinsic) value. Individuals with lower scores believe that work is 
simply a means to a financial end. 
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Scores for scale BVB range from eight (8) to zero (0). This 
scale is an indication of the individual's dealing with promptness, 
appointments, and the scheduling of time. High scores for this scale 
indicate that the individual has a positive evaluation of structured 
time; low scores indicate a negative evaluation. 

Scale BVC measures the positive or negative evaluation of physi- 
cal mobility. The scores range from six (6) to zero (0) with high 
scores reflective of a positive evaluation of mobility. Low scores 
indicate a negative evaluation or reluctance for physical mobility. 

Scale BVD measures the individual's orientation toward change. 
Scores for this scale range from seven (7) to zero (0) with high scores 
indicating a positive evaluation of change and low scor'es indicating a 
negative evaluation of change. 

Scores on scale BVE range from eight (8) to zero (0) with high 
scores indicating an individual's belief in inrernal determination of 
events. Low scores indicate a belief in external determination of events. 

The BVF scale scores range from seven (7) to zero (0), High 
scores indicate an individual's positive evaluation for deferred grati- 
fication. Low scores indicate a negative evaluation for deferred grati- 
fication. 

De Hoyos (1961:176) lists the correlations obtained for the six 
scales for Mexican-American youth in Michigan, which range from .03 for 
BVC with BVE ro -50 for BVA with BVB. The Correlation Matrix is in- 
cluded in Appendix Table 38. 
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Hodgkins (1961) used Copp's technique of trace line analysis to 
determine the usefulness of the scales for his study. This technique' 
is a method of item analysis used to determine the general reliability 
of the items on each scale. Hodgkins concluded that the six scales 
could be used in their entirety for his study of Lenawee County, 
Michigan, adolescent males, A discussion of the trace line technique 
and graphs of each scale are reported by Hodgkins. 



The correlations of the six subscales for the three populations 
studied by Watts (1962) range from -.14 to +.*36 for the Lenawee Sample 
(N =* 439), from —31 to +,30 for the Turrialba Sample (N « 112), and 
from -,29 to +.50 for the Lansing Sample (N = 87). The correlations 
are included in Appendix Table 39. 

Rundquist and Sletto Scales (Minnesota Survey of Opinions ) 

The scales of interest for the proposed study were the law, edu- 
cation, and economic-conservatism scales which measure the disrespect 
for law, disillusionment concerning the value of education, and attitudes 
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toward the economic system, of government as a result of unemployment 
during the depression (Rundquist and Sletto, 1936) • The given responses 
to each statement range from "strongly disagree" to "strongly agree." 
These. scales were designed to prevent artificial responses by varying 
the form of the statements so that they are sometimes favorable and 
sometimes unfavorable to the value of education, law, and economic- 
conservatism. If the response tc a statement is favorable toward law, 
education, and economic-conservatism, it is scored with one point 
assigned to "strongly agree" and five points assigned to "strongly 
disagree," Similarly, if the response to a statement is unfavorable to 
these scales, "strongly disagree" is assigned one point and "strongly 
agree" five points. A lower score indicates a more favorable attitude 
toward law, education, and economic-conservatism. These scales seem 
appropriate for the disadvantaged adult population because a large per- 
centage of these people are unemployed, underemployed, or not full-time 
employed (Manpower Report to the President, 1965). 

The reliability coefficients and correlations reported by Rund- 
quist and Sletto (1936) for the different groups are available in Moore 
(1970) appendix tables 80-82. Generally, the Spearman-rBroxTO reliability 
coefficients for the law, education, and economic-conservatism scales 
ranged from .75 to .90 for males and «78 to .88 for females of the dif- 
ferent groups. Test-retest correlations for this scale were .81 for 
males and .c84 for females, with the test-retest item correlations 
ranging from .40 to .90. For the proposed study, the law, education, 
and economic-conservatism scales were used to measure attitudes toward 
law, the value of education j and economic conservatism maintained by 
disadvantaged adults in selected North Carolina communities. 

Moon-McCann Anomia Measure 

In this ft^dy, anomia was measured using the Moon-McCann 
Modification cf Srole Anomia Scale (Moon and McCann, 1965) . On this 
scale a high sc^^r indicates anomic behavior and low scores indicate 
normal behavior. The items for this scale appear in Appendix D. 

The Moon-McCann Scale is a Guttman type with a coefficient of 
reproducibility of 89.4. This scale was compared with another Guttman- 
type anomia scale developed by Hammonds (1963) and with two scales de- 
veloped by Whitscu (1961) , who used a factor analysis technique to 
select scale items. All four scales were developed using five of Srole ’s 
items plus three additional items. With the exception of one item, all 
items, in the scales were the same. A Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficient was computed for all combinations of the four scales s The 
values for the correlation ranged from .598 to .988. 

McClosky and Schaar Anomia Measure 

McGlosky and Schaar (1965) have attempted to identify, measure, 
and explain some of the personality, cognitive, and attitudinal factors 
that contribute to anomia ("anomy") . 
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Two questionnaires which included the McClosky and Schaar Anomia 
Scale Wiire administered to two different samples. The 1955 questionnaire 
(ME) contained 63 scales with a total of 512 items, S' A the 1958 ques- 
tionnaire (PAB) contained 47 scales with a total of 590 items. These 
scales were pretested over a two-year period on a sample of 1,200 resi- 
dents in Minneapolis-St. Paul. Guttman scaling procedures were used to 
determine the internal consistency of the scales. One or more procedures 
of validity (criterion groups, panel of Judges, or internal consistency 
and reproducibility) were carried out on each scale in the two surveys. 
Coefficients of reproducibility of .80 and .83 were obtained for the 
snoraia scale on the MB and PAB samples respectively. The split-half 
reliability coefficient by Spearman-Brown yielded a coefficient of .76, 
and a method reported by Cronbach (1963) yields a reliability coefficient 
of .77. 



The aforementioned noncognitive attributes make up the Survey of 
Opinions instrument administered to both groups in the study. The test- 
retest reliability coefficients for the scales on the Survey of Opinions 
are summarized in Appendix Table 1. 



Self-Concept 

The dependent variable, self-concept, was defined by Fitts (1965: 
2) . .as the internal frame of reference within which the individual 

describes himself in relationship to others.'* The Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale (TSCS) developed by Fitts (1965) was the instrument selected to 
measure this noncognitive attribute. The scale consists of 100 self- 
descriptive statements with which the subject is asked to agree or disa- 
gree. The scale items appear in Appendix F. 

The Total Positive . (TP) score, largest of the subscales , is a 
measure of the subject's overall self-concept. Fitts (1965:2) stated: 



This is the most important i^ingle score on the • Counseling 
Form .... Persons with high scores tend to like them- 
selves, feel that they are personc^ of value and worth, have 
confidence in themselves, and act accordingly. 

Besides the Total Positive measure of self-esteem, the scale pro- 
vides an assessment of Physical Self, Moral-Ethical Self, Personal 
Self, Family Self, Social Self, Identity of What He Is, Self- 
Satisfaction (how he accepts himself). Behavior (how he acts), and 
Self-Criticism. Other measures which can be derived from noting 
variations in responses are: Defensive Positive Scale (subtle 

defensiveness). General Maladjustment Scale (empirical index of 
adjustment-maladjustment). Psychosis Scale, Personality Disorder 
Scale, Neurosis Scale, and Personality Integration. 



Concerning the norms for the TSCS (Fitts, 1965:13): 
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